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The contamination of birds with pollen and 


other substances 
By J. S. Ash, P. Hope Jones and R. Melville 


As A RESULT of an appeal in a paper by Ash (1959), further specimens 
of polleniferous contaminants, some containing other substances, 
were removed from the heads of migrant birds in 1960. The most 
notable contribution was made by P.H.J. in the Camargue, France. 
The general appearance of such contamination and its position on the 
bird has been described already (op. cit.); there is little new to add in 
this connection, except that the contaminant observed on the three 
finches occurred not at the base of the upper mandible, as was the case 
in almost all the warbler records, but half-way along the mandibles 
(and in the case of the Siskin* on the lower mandible only). As the 
cementing material in these three deposits appeared to be pine resin, 
the position on the bill was probably fortuitous, depending on which 
part happened to make contact with an exuded tear of the sticky resin. 
A bird would have considerable difficulty in freeing itself from such a 
contaminant and, in its efforts to do so, it would scrape its bill against 
branches. This would account for the presence of bark fragments, 
fungal spores and groups of algal cells of species commonly found on 
tree trunks. As in the earlier samples, Citrus pollen was the main 
constituent of the majority of the deposits, but smaller admixtures of 
pollen of Acer were found and small numbers of grains of Pinus, 
Juniperus, Liliaceae and Ericaceae, and Compositae of both subfamilies 
Tubiflorae and Ligulatae. Myrica pollen was the main constituent of 
the deposits found on Chiffchaffs. Other incidental debris caught up 
in the deposits included sand, a mite and insect fragments. 

In the earlier examples it was considered that the Cifras pollen was 
rendered sticky and adherent by the presence of an oily material, 


*Most of the scientific names are given in the list of records and the remainder 
later in the text when the species concerned are first mentioned. 
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probably produced by the breakdown of the tapetal cells of the anthers. 
It now appears that pine resin may also act as a cementing material for 
the various substances found adhering to some of these birds. This 
material was readily soluble in xylene. A total of eight Blackcaps, one 
Goldfinch, one Siskin, one Chaffinch, one Orphean Warbler and one 
Robin carried nodules containing such a substance, and in four of 
these Citrus was absent or nearly so; these four were one Blackcap 
(no pollen) and the Goldfinch (one Cifras grain), the Siskin (no Citrus 
pollen) and the Chaffinch (almost pollen free). In the other examples 
Citrus pollen was also present and presumably acted as a contributory 
adherent. In the samples collected from Chiffchaffs, where Myrica 
pollen was the main constituent, it is probable that the sticky secretion 
of the catkin scales of this species acted as the binding substance. 
This proved to be insoluble in water and alcohol, and only softened 
in xylene. 

All the records in the following list are from the Camargue unless 
stated to the contrary: 


Blackcap (Sy/via atricapilla) 
31.3.60 Moderate amount of Citrus pollen; a little debris 


4.4.60 Fairly abundant Cifrus pollen with much bark debris; fairly numerous 
fungal spores; a little sand; probably some pine resin 


8.4.60 Almost pure Cifrus pollen 
8.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen with a little debris 


9.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen; a little debris; a few fungal spores 
9.4.60 Fairly abundant Cifrus pollen; a littk 
fungal spores; a few grains of sand 


debris; a few algal colonies and 


13.4.60 A few pollen grains of Pinus and Citrus; the deposit was probably pine 
resin 
13.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen 


20.4.60 Almost pure Cifrus pollen; a little debris; a few algal colonies 
20.4.60 Abundant Cifrus pollen; a moderate amount of debris; a few algal colonies 
20.4.60 Much debris; some algal colonies; insect fragments; a few pollen grains, 


mostly Citrus; a few grains of sand; probably pine resin 


21.4.60 Mostly sandy debris; a few pollen grains of Pinus and Citrus; one mite; 
probably pine resin 

21.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen; a little debris 

21.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen 

21.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen 

21.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen 

21.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen; a little debris 


22.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen; a little debris; a few fungal spores 
22.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen; a little debris 
22.4.60 Almost pure Citrus pollen 
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30.3.60 


7.4.60 
2.5 60 
8.5.60 


27.4.60 


0.4.60 


4.5.60 


4.5.60 


CONTAMINATION WITH POLLEN 


Fairly numerous Citrus grains; a little debris; some insect fragments; 
probably some pine resin 

Almost pure Cifrus pollen 

Almost pure Cifrus pollen; a little debris 


Free from pollen grains; a number of fungal spores; a little debris; 
probably pine resin 
Almost pure Cifrus pollen 


Moderate amount of Cifrus pollen; a few Pinus grains; probably some 
pine resin 

Moderate number of Cifrus grains; some debris; fungal spores and groups 
of algae (?P/eurococcus); probably pine resin mainly 


Small amount of Citrus pollen; a few Pinus and other grains; fair amount 
of debris; a few algal colonies; probably mainly pine resin 


Almost pure Citrus pollen 


Cranborne, Dorset (per R. F. Hemsley). Mainly Citrus pollen with about 
40% fertile grains; a few monocotyledonous grains (same as on White- 
throat of 1.5.60); one Compositae (Ligulatae); a few groups of cells of a 
green alga (P/eurococcus) 


Whitethroat (Sy/via communis) 


Portland Bill, Dorset (per J.S.A.). Mainly Citrus pollen with about 20%, 
fertile grains; a small number of Acer grains, possibly A. pseudoplatanus; a 
few monocotyledon grains of Liliaceous type, not identified, but perhaps 
Aloe; a few individual grains of other plants; a few fungal spores 


Chiffchaff (Phy//oscopus collybita) 


Abundant pollen of Myrica species, probably M. ga/e and M. faya; numerous 
fungal spores 


Mpyrica gale and faya pollen with some fungal spores 
Myrica gale and faya pollen with some fungal spores 
Mprica gale and faya pollen with occasional fungal spores 


Portland Bill, Dorset (per A. J. Bull). Almost entirely Myrica pollen, 
mostly ga/e with a little faya; a few grains of Pinus 


Jersey, Channel Islands (per R. and M, L. Long). Myrica faya pollen 
cemented partly by exudate from a damaged eye 


Great Saltee, Wexford (per Major R. F. Ruttledge and B. H. Harley). 
Almost entirely Myrica pollen (both M. gale and M. faya); occasional 
grains of Acer; a few Pinus grains; fairly numerous fungal spores 


Great Saltee, Wexford (per Major R. F. Ruttledge and B. H. Harley), 
Exactly similar to the preceding record 


The cementing material in all these cases was probably the sticky 
secretion of the catkin scales of Myrica. 
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Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus trochilus) 
3.4.60 Abundant Citrus pollen; a little debris 
15.4.60 Cranborne, Dorset (per R. F. Hemsley). Almost entirely Citrus pollen 


with about 50% fertile grains; a few fungal spores; one grain of Juniperus, 
probably J. phoenicea 


21.4.60 Portland Bill, Dorset (per J.S.A.). Entirely Citrus pollen with about 25°, 
fertile grains 


1.5.60 Bradwell, Essex (per M. A. Ogilvie). Almost entirely Citrus pollen with 
about 20% fertile grains; a few fungal spores 


Orphean Warbler (Sy/via hortensis) 


21.4.60 Fairly abundant Cifrus pollen; an occasional Pinus grain; some debris; 
probably pine resin 


Chaffinch (Fringilla coelebs) 


4.4.60 Almost free from pollen; much debris; a few fungal spores; probably 
pine resin 


Goldfinch (Carduelis carduelis) 


1.4.60 Almost free from pollen; one Citrus grain; some fungal spores and debris, 
cementing material probably pine resiri 


Siskin (Carduelis spinus) 
22.3.60 Almost free from pollen; one Compositae (Tubiflorae); one Ericaceae; 
a little debris; cementing material probably pine resin 


Robin (Erithacus rubecula) 


8.4.60 Fairly numerous Cifrus pollen; a few grains of Pinus; much debris; 
occasional algal colonies; some fungal spores; cementing material 
probably pine resin. 


Various insects and sraall invertebrates are commonly caught up in 
the exuding pine oleo-resins, and it seems likely that the species 
contaminated with pine resin (Robin, Blackcap, Orphean Warbler, 
Goldfinch, Siskin, Chaffinch) had been feeding on this imprisoned 
food. As far as Myrica pollen is concerned, it is possible that the birds 
had been taking the pollen as food. It is well known that several 
species eat the buds of such trees as alder (A/nus), and one of us 
(R.M.) has observed Great and Blue Tits (Parus major and caeruleus) 
and Siskins eating the unopened anthers of aspen catkins (Populus 
tremula). Myrica gale is wind-pollinated and in Britain does not appear 
to be attractive to insect visitors. It is interesting to note that Chiff- 
chaffs alone were contaminated with this pollen and it would be of 
interest to have observations on bird visitors to this plant at flowering 
time. 
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CONTAMINATION WITH POLLEN 


There is very little evidence at the present time to indicate by which 
routes summer immigrants reach the Camargue. They may arrive 
from North Africa either by a direct crossing of the Mediterranean, or 
through the Iberian Peninsula or the Balearics, and in some cases 
possibly via Corsica and Sardinia or Italy. As all the collected samples 
were taken from newly arrived immigrants on the coasts of both 
France and Britain, it can be assumed (except in the cases of the two 
Cranborne birds and the six Tour du Valat Blackcaps) that contamina- 
tion occurred before arrival. The British-taken examples containing 
Citrus pollen of a high degree of sterility indicated that they had 
originated from clones of hybrid origin, probably from the cultivated 
groves of south and east Spain. 

The presence of Citrus pollen, however, does not throw much 
light on the problem of the migratory paths of the birds. Oranges 
and lemons are cultivated in all the countries that lie across possible 
routes, from Morocco to Tunisia in North Africa, and in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and southern France. For similar reasons the presence 
of pine pollen does not help. More definite conclusions can be drawn 
from the Myrica contaminant on the Chiffchaffs, however. The 
deposits contained pollens of two Myrica species in varying propor- 
tions. One, M. faya, is native to the Azores, Canaries and Madeira, 
doubtfully native to the mountains near Algeciras and subspontaneous 
in a few other places in south-western Spain and southern Portugal. 
The other species, M. ga/e, is native to the north-western corner of 
Spain and occurs here and there in Portugal and south-western Spain. 
It also ranges through western France, Britain and Ireland, and north- 
western Europe in general. The presence of M. faya suggests that the 
Chiffchaffs concerned may have over-wintered in the Azores or 
Canaries. Those that were trapped in the Camargue probably took a 
route through south-western Spain, where they had a chance of picking 
up both Myrica species, and thence flew up the eastern seaboard of the 
Iberian Peninsula. Some of the Chiffchaffs trapped in Britain and 
Ireland had a larger proportion of M. ga/e pollen than of M. faya pollen. 
They probably took a western route up through Portugal and north- 
western Spain, which brought them into contact with more M. gale. 
A single specimen from Jersey consisted of pollens which all fell 
within the size range of Af. faya. The bird from which this was taken 
had received an injury which had resulted in the loss of an eye. The 
pollen deposit had matted the feathers above the bill and extended 
back to the eye on one side and past the empty eye socket on the other. 
An examination of part of the deposit, kindly undertaken by Mr. J. D. 
Macdonald of the British Museum (Natural History), demonstrated 
that in this case the material cementing the grains consisted partly of 
exudate from the damaged eye socket. 
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TABLE 1— THE NUMBER OF POLLEN-CONTAMINATED BLACKCAPS 
(Sylvia atricapilla) TRAPPED IN THE CAMARGUE IN SPRING 1960 


Number Number Percentage 
trapped contaminated contaminated 
28th March-2nd April 28 1 3.6 
4th April-roth April 80 5 6.3 
19th April-24th April 133 16 12.0 
25th April-roth May 47 I 2.1 


Most of the French material was collected during the course of a 
migration-study camp in the spring of 1960 at Beauduc on the Camar- 
gue shore. Between 2zoth March and roth May over 2,500 birds were 
handled, of which 33 (1.3°%) were found to be carrying material on 
their bills. The two species giving most records were the Blackcap, 
with 23 cases in 293 trapped (7.8°,),* and the Chiffchaff, with 4 in 98 
trapped (4.1%). One record was obtained for each of the following, 
the figure in brackets being the total number trapped: Robin (433), 
Orphean Warbler (13), Willow Warbler (224), Goldfinch (4), Siskin (10) 
and Chaffinch (37). It is interesting to note in Table 1 that in this 
preponderance of Blackcap records the proportion of birds contamina- 
ted with pollen was not constant, but varied during the four fairly 
distinct phases of the species’ immigration. Probably this rise and fall 
in the number of contaminated birds is correlated with the flowering 
of the Citrus orchards in southern Spain and possibly in Morocco, 
but no precise information on the timing of these crops is available at 
present. 

The combined contamination rate during these four phases of the 
Blackcap migration was 7.2% in males (10 in 138) and 8.7% in females 
(13 in 150). The vast majority of Passerines trapped at Beauduc 
showed no trace of contamination. To list all these would be tedious 
and of doubtful value, so the following summary has been confined to 
the smaller Passerine species of which over 10 individuals were trapped, 
and of which none showed any sign of contamination (figures in 
brackets being the total number trapped): Pied Flycatcher (Mauscicapa 
hypoleuca) (147); Wood Warbler (Phy/loscopus sibilatrix) (16); Garden 
Warbler (Sy/via borin) (26); Whitethroat (98); Nightingale (Luscinia 
megarhynchos) (92); Redstart (Phoenicurus phoenicurus) (450); Black 
Redstart (P+. ochruros) (65); Wheatear (Oenanthe oenanthe) (12); Dunnock 
(Prunella modularis) (23); Tree Pipit (Anthus trivialis) (13); Ortolan 
Bunting (Emberiza hortulana) (16); Linnet (Carduelis cannabina) (15); 
Greenfinch (Chloris chloris) (13). 

*29 Blackcap records from the Camarguc are listed in this paper, but six of these 
are from La Station Biologique de la Tour du Valat and are therefore not included 
in these figures. 
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The relatively high proportion of contamination amongst Black- 
caps, always with Citrus pollen, suggested that this species might be a 
more constant visitor to flowers than the other warblers. In fact, 
some earlier observations by Lowe, quoted by Swynnerton (1916), 
do bear evidence that the Blackcap is a regular nectar feeder. In 
Teneriffe and the Grand Canary it was seen to tear the calyx of Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis and puncture the corollas of A/ce vera, subsequently visiting 
these plants from time to time to take the nectar. The Garden 
Warbler and Willow Warbler were also observed to behave in a 
similar manner, but a Blue Tit (Parus caeruleus teneriffae) punctured 
Abutilon blooms and later returned to them to feed on ants that had 
gorged themselves on the copious nectar. The flowers mentioned 
are too large for these small birds to be able to reach the nectar by the 
normal floral aperture, but Blackcaps could reach the nectar directly 
in Citrus blossoms. In doing so they would be unable to avoid 
touching the stamens and would necessarily pick up pollen on the 
forehead. Whether they visit Citrus flowers for nectar, or for insects 
as well, can be decided only by direct observation. It is worth noting 
that Swynnerton records Blackcaps being brought home by Captain 
Boyd Alexander from the Cape Verde Islands with their foreheads 
yellow with pollen. 

Although nectar-feeding, which usually results in the pollination of 
the flowers visited, is well known, groups such as the Coliidae, 
Nectarinidae, Zosteropidae, Meliphagidae and Drepanidae, which 
specialise in this habit, are not represented in Europe. It is therefore 
most interesting to find evidence that members of the Sylviidae also 
visit flowers. The presence of Citrus pollen on the foreheads of 
numerous Blackcaps leaves no doubt that they have visited the flowers 
and, moreover, that they approached the blossom in such a way that 
they must have been effective pollinators. Two factors may militate 
against the continuation of this habit in the British Isles. Firstly, the 
lower temperatures of our spring and summer are not conducive to a 
free flow of nectar. Secondly, the birds are here primarily for breed- 
ing, for which purpose the high protein content of their usual insect 
food is necessary. However, ornithologists and botanists should be 
on the alert to observe and report the actions of these birds in the 
vicinity of flowers. 
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SUMMARY 

(1) A further collection of pollen contaminants from migrant birds has been 
analysed. The samples were collected in the Camargue (France), Jersey, Ireland 
and three localities in two English counties. 

(2) Citrus pollen was the main constituent in most of the samples. Myrica 
pollen was predominant on Chiffchaffs (Phy//oscopus collybita). Other pollens 
included those of Acer, Pinus, Juniperus, Liliaceae and Ericaceae; and, from the 
Compositac, those of both Tubiflorae and Ligulatae. Other incidental debris was 
also found. Pine resin was present as an adherent. 

(3) In some cases, pollen may be taken as food; in others, birds may be con- 
taminated by pollen when secking cither nectar or insects attracted to blossom. 

(4) The presence of pollen of two species of Myrica, with slightly overlapping 
distributions, throws light on the routes followed by Chiffchaffs to southern France 
and to Britain and Ireland from their winter quarters. 
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APPEAL FOR SPECIMENS 

Further records will do much to add to our knowledge of this subject, 
and probably other pollens will turn up to throw additional light on 
migration routes. Ultimately it is the occasional contaminant that 
may prove most useful in this respect. Ringers anywhere in Europe 
are asked to look for pollen nodules on birds and to send these to any 
of the authors, but preferably to Dr. R. Melville, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Richmond, Surrey, without a preservative and with 
the following information: species of bird, location of pollen on bird, 
date, locality, name and address of finder, and any relevant information 
on the migratory state of the bird. 


Warbler fluctuations in oak woodland 


in the Severn Valley 
By M. Philips Price 


Two PREVIOUS PAPERS of mine in British Birds (1935, 1950) gave 
population statistics for the Nightingale (Lascinia megarhynchos) and 
four species of warbler—Willow Warbler (P/y//oscopus trochilus), 
Chiffchaff (PA. collybita), Garden Warbler (Sy/via borin) and Blackcap 
(S. atricapilla)—in an area in the Severn Valley near Gloucester. I 
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WARBLER FLUCTUATIONS IN THE SEVERN VALLEY 


MATURE OAK WOOD 
ACRICULTUR AL LAND 
ORCHARD 


M/XED HARDWO0D- CONIFER 
OF VAR/OUS ACES 


MIXED HARDWOOD -CON/FER 
35 YEARS 040 


MIXED HAROWO000-CONIFER 
10-16 YEARS GO 


MIXED HAR DWO0D- CONIFER 
5-8 YEARS 01D 


MIXED PLANTATION MVEARS OLD 
MAINLY CONIFER WOOD 


MIXED HARDWOOD-CONWIFER 
50 YEARS GO 


MIKEO HAROWO00-CONIFER 
40 YEARS OLD 


Fic. 1. Sketch map of area of warbler population counts near Gloucester, 1927-60. 

This 200-acre section of woodland consists predominantly of oak with some ash and, 

in parts, various conifers and the woods are interspersed with a few grass orchards 
and arable fields (see below) 


have been able to continue my observations up to and including 1960 
and so now bring the figures up to date. In the earlier papers I gave 
population figures for a tract of country about 2,000 acres in extent 
and about five to seven miles west of Gloucester. Within this area I 
also gave separate figures for a 200-acre section of oak woodland and 
grass orchards. The data which follow here cover this woodland 
and orchard area alone, and not the larger one. They concern the 
whole period of investigation, the 33 or 34 years from 1927 or 1928 
to 1960. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the area. The woodlands are interspersed with a 
few arable fields and grass orchards and consist predominantly of oak 
with some ash. Over the last forty years parts of the oak and ash 
have been felled and replanted with a mixture of these two trees and 
some conifers (including Thwja). The younger plantations are thus of 
various ages from five to forty years. In the youngest ones there is 
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TABLE 1—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE POPULATIONS OF CHIFFCHAFFS 
(Phylloscopus collybita), WitLow WARBLERS (Phylloscopus trochilus) AND 
NIGHTINGALES (Luscinia megarhynchos) 1N 200 ACRES OF PREDOMINANTLY 
OAK WOODS NEAR GLOUCESTER, 1927-60 
In each case column A gives the total population, column B the number of unmated 
males and column C the number of nests found or broods located. 


Chiffchaff Willow Warbler Nightingale 
A B G A B _ i A B Cc 
1927 No counts No counts 5 3 I 1927 
1928 5 I 2 7 I 3 7 3 2 1925 
1929 4 2 I II 3 4 6 2 2 1929 
1930 5 5 fe) 11 3 4 6 2 2 1930 
1931 8 2 3 16 4 6 4 2 I 1931 
1932 8 2 3 16 2 7 5 I 2 1932 
1933 10 6 2 6 ° 3 4 ° 2 1933 
1934 12 4 4 9 3 3 7 I 3 1934 
1935 13 3 5 14 2 6 10 2 4 193§ 
1936 II 3 4 14 2 6 17 I 8 1936 
1937 10 4 3 9 3 3 13 5 4 1937 
1938 11 3 4 13 5 4 13 I 6 1938 
1939 12 2 5 18 2 8 1§ 3 6 1939 
1940 8 2 3 10 2 4 15 I 7 1940 
1941 10 2 4 12 6 3 15 I 7 1941 
1942 12 O 6 10 fe) 5 14 2 6 1942 
1943 9 I 4 9 I 4 16 1 7 1943 
1944 17 I 8 4 2 I 16 2 7 1944 
1945 6 4 I 6 4 I 14 2 6 1945 
1946 x 2 3 8 2 3 15 3 6 1946 
1947 6 2 2 6 2 2 14 4 5 1947 
1948 13 I 6 3 3 ° 16 2 7 1948 
1949 12 2 5 5 3 I 24 6 9 1949 
1950 16 fe) 8 7 5 I 23 5 9 1950 
1951 14 ° 7 6 2 2 16 2 7 1951 
1952 15 3 6 7 I 3 19 3 8 1952 
1953 13 I 6 ee 2 17 4 7 1953 
1954 12 ° 6 3 3 ° 16 2 7 1954 
1955 9 I 4 3 3 ° 18 2 8 1955 
1956 12 ° 6 5 3 I 18 4 7 1956 
19$7 12 ) 6 2 ° I 13 3 5 1957 
1958 13 I 6 2 I ° 10 2 4 1958 
1959 6 ° 3 4 ° 2 7 1 7 19$9 
1960 10 ° 5 2 ° I 7 3 2 1960 


thick undergrowth, ideally suitable for certain warblers. In the older 
parts of the woods there is shade or half-shade and less nesting ground 
for warblers, but brambles now grow extensively in the half-shade 
and provide some suitable cover for Chiffchaffs, Garden Warblers, 
Blackcaps and Nightingales, but not for Willow Warblers. Here 
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Fro. 2. Population fluctuations of three species in 200 acres of predominantly oak 

woods near Gloucester, 1927-60. Note the comparative steadiness of the Chiffchaff 

(Phylloscopus collybita), the general decline of the Willow Warbler (Phy/loscopus 

trochilus) and the recent decline of the Nightingale (Luscimia megarhynchos) after a 
peak in 1949-50 (see pages 104-105) 
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and there are patches of derelict ground covered with thorn and privet, 
but this is being cleared and planted. 

Table 1 gives the total populations of Chiffchaffs, Willow Warblers 
and Nightingales for each of 33 years (34 in the case of the Nightingale), 
together with the numbers of unmated males and the numbers of 
nests found (the total population figures include unmated males as 
well as breeding birds). The populations of unmated males seem to 
fluctuate considerably and amount to quite a big number in some years. 
There is no apparent reason for this, though it is just possible that 
there may be a link with weather conditions. 

The total population figures are also shown in graph form in Fig. 2. 
The Chiffchaff population and nest numbers rose to a peak in 1944, 
after which three very lean years were followed by a build-up to 
another peak in 1950. This peak was not maintained and there was a 
slight decline over the next few years, but today the position seems 
fairly stable with about five or six broods reared annually. The 
Willow Warbler population, on the other hand, reached its peak in 
1939 and has declined ever since. In four of the last eight years no 
broods were reared at all and in the whole of that time the number of 
pairs present exceeded four only once. The Willow Warbler’s 
position is becoming similar to that of the Wood Warbler (PA. sibilatrix) 
which disappeared completely from these woods after 1934, having 
reared one or two broods each year until 1930 (Price 1950, p. 349). 
A list of the numbers of Rabbits (Oryctolagus cuniculus) killed on the 
estate concerned during 1927-50 (Price 1950, p. 351) showed that 
these declined from 1946 onwards so that the figures were lower than 
in almost any year except the war-time ones when there were difficulties 
in getting trapping labour. The coming of myxomatosis in 1954 
then virtually wiped out the Rabbit population. The decline of the 
Rabbits coincided with, and was almost certainly the cause of, the 
general increase of bramble which these rodents had kept down. 
The Wood Warbler disappeared when the bramble began to cover the 
bare floor of the oak forest, the best nesting place for this species, and 
after the war the bramble became so dense that not only could the 
Wood Warbler find no nesting ground but the same began to apply to 
the Willow Warbler. This did not seem to affect the Chiffchaff so 
much, however, and this is what one would expect, for the bramble 
provides suitable nesting sites for it a few inches above the ground. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen in Table 1 and Fig. 2, the numbers of 
Chiffchaffs are not as high as they have been and it looks, therefore, as 
if there may be other factors at work in a general decline in the warbler 
population in this area of Gloucestershire. 

Of special interest in this connection is the very recent decline in the 
Nightingale population. This species is not at all adversely affected 
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TABLE 2—NUMBERS OF NESTS FOUND AND BROODS REARED AMONG 
Birackcaps (Sylvia atricapilla) AND GARDEN WARBLERS (Sylvia borin) 
(combined) IN 200 ACRES OF PREDOMINANTLY OAK WOODS NEAR 

GLOUCESTER, 1928-60 


Nests Broods Nests Broods Nests Broods 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 1942 
1932 1943 


I 1939 ° 
2 
° 
I 
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1933 1 1944 
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° 
I 
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1934 1945 
1935 1946 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1956 
19§7 
1958 
19§9 


1947 
1948 
1949 
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by a general growth of brambles and ground vegetation. On the 
contrary, such growth provides an increased number of nesting sites 
and conditions now are much more favourable in this respect then 
they were in the 1920s and 1930s. Fora time, indeed, the Nightingale 
population actually showed signs of increase with the growth of 
bramble and a peak was reached in 1949-50. Then, however, a steady 
and persistent decline began in 1957 and, from information obtained 
from other parts, this seems to be general in the Severn Valley. The 
Nightingale population, which at one time was advancing into parts 
of Wales and Monmouthshire where it had not been before, is now 
recediny. It is not clear what the cause can be. There are those who 
think that the increase in spraying of agricultural crops has had some 
effect on insect-eating birds, but that would hardly apply in these 
woods. It is also thought that the anti-locust spraying in Africa has 
affected their winter foods; Mr. J. G. Williams of the Coryndon 
Museum, Nairobi, says that the numbers of insectivorous birds passing 
along the Kenya coast have been growing less in recent years. Other 
local factors might include climatic changes and the age of the wood- 
land, though any effect that these particular ones may have on breeding 
conditions is not clear at present. 

Table 2 has been prepared in an attempt to show whether there is 
any similar trend in the populations of Blackcaps and Garden Warblers. 
Unfortunately these two species are less easy to study and I have found 
it impossible to determine with any accuracy the numbers of unmated 
males. The figures, therefore, are confined to those of nests found 
and broods reared. No firm conclusions can be drawn from them, 
but it should be pointed out that neither the Blackcap nor the Garden 
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Warbler is affected by the growth of bramble and ground vegetation. 
Indeed, this should increase the number of nest sites available for them. 
Whatever the causes of the general tendency towards decline, they 
must certainly be complex. It would be interesting to find out more 
about the changes, if any, in the warbler populations in other parts of 
Britain. 
REFERENCES 
Paice, M. Pxixips (1935): “Notes on population problems and territorial habits of 
Chiffchaffs and Willow-Warblers”. Brit. Birds, 29: 158-166. 


-(1950): “Influences causing fluctuation of warbler population in cultivated 
lands and oak woods in the Severn Valley”. Brit. Birds, 43: 345-351. 


A survey of moulting Shelduck 


on Knechtsand* 
By Friedrich Goethe 


Vogelwarte Helgoland, Headquarters Wilhelmshaven 
(Plates 18-21) 


INTRODUCTION 


GROSSER KNECHTSAND is an extensive maze of channels and 
sand-banks which lies 8.1 nautical miles from the German mainland 
between Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven. It extends from 8°18’E to 
8°29'15"E and from 53°52'18"N to 53°46'15"N. Robins Balje is a 
natural boundary on the south-west side, while the north-eastern and 
southern boundaries are formed by the Neu-Cappeler Tief and the 
Dorumer Tief (Fig. 1). The highest rise above normal mean tide 
(1-2.2 metres or roughly 3-7 feet) is on the north-western side. The 
sand-banks are dry at low water, but at normal high water and also in 
strong wind and swell only a small number of acres remain clear. 
In 1930 it must have been about two hectares (Schulz 1947) or roughly 
five acres, though now it is much larger. Various channels serve as 

*We wish to apologise for the delay in the publication of this paper owing to 
difficulties in preparing the final English text, which also had to be considerably 
shortened. ‘The Knechtsand area is of considerable concern to ornithologists in 
this country, not only because the R.A.F. were using it for bombing practice, but 
more particularly because these sandbanks make up what is probably the Shelduck’s 
most important moulting ground in the whole of Europe. The moult migration 
of the Shelduck is a peculiar phenomenon which has really come to light only in 
the last twenty years, following the work of J. Hoogerheide and W. K. Kraak 
(1942, Ardea, 31: 1-19) and R. A. H. Coombes (1949, Ibis, 92: 405-418). It is now 
known, however, that this moulting area on the North Sea coast of Germany 
gathers birds from many parts of the Continent and that the majority of British 
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Fic. 1. Map of the moulting area of Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) on Knechtsand, 


Germany, with the R.A.F. bombing range indicated by the extended circle (see text 
on page 108) 


waterways and connections for small coastal craft, not only between 
the sluice gates and the open sea but also between the Weser and the 
Elbe. These channels in the mud-flats hold less water than normal 
during prolonged east wind and more during prolonged west wind 
(Deutsches Hydrographisches Institut 1947). As happens everywhere 
in the shallows of the southern North Sea, the contours of the sand 
and mud-flats are subject to considerable changes. The sea bottom on 
the seaward edge to the north-west consists of firm sand, but the area 
towards the south is more muddy, particularly along such parts as, 


Shelduck also migrate there in July. Shelduck moulting grounds are few in 
nuiaber and probably all iong established. The only one known in Britain is at 
Bridgwater Bay in Somerset. Even this is far smaller than the Knechtsand one 
and only about 2,500 to 3,300 Shelduck have been estimated there each year since 
the moulting ground was discovered as late as 1951 (see D. H. Perrett, 1951 and 
1953, First and Second Reports of the Mid-Somerset Naturalist Society; also Reports on 
Somerset Birds, 1951-1959; and, particularly, S. K. Eltringham and H. Boyd, “The 
Shelduck population in the Bridgwater Bay moulting area”, Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Wildfowl! Trust, 1958-1939, pp. 107-117). We are publishing a second paper 
by Dr. Goethe next month and that will be concerned with the moult migration 
along the coast of Germany.—Ebs. 
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for example, Schietloch, Alt-Cappeler Tief and Spiekaer Barre. Many 
molluscs occur here, including beds of Mussels (Mytilus edulis). As 
far as existing information goes, the east side of the Neu-Cappeler Tief 
is equally rich in marine life. 

According to Schulz (1947), the part of Grosser Knechtsand that is 
normally always uncovered was a sanctuary of the Bund fiir Vogel- 
schutz e.V. (Headquarters Stuttgart) from 1928 to 1933 on account of 
the Little Terns (Sterna albifrons) and Common Terns (S. birundo) which 
nested there. This sanctuary was not continued, however, as the 
uncertainty of the tides made the protection of the sand-bank hardly 
worth-while. The real ornithological significance of the area lies, in 
fact, in quite a different direction, for the Knechtsand is probably the 
most important moulting ground for Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) in 
Europe, gathering birds from Britain, Ireland and France, as well as 
from Belgium, Holland, Denmark and the Baltic. Although an 
editoria! note in this journal (Brit. Birds, 48: 192) showed that as recently 
as 1952 many ornithologists were not aware of this, the first mention of 
moulting Shelduck there was made by Gechter (1927, 1939). Then in 
1952 the limelight fell on Knechtsand when, in connection with the 
release of Heligoland from military occupation, agreement was reached 
between the German Federal and British governments to establish a 
practice bombing range there. The practice area mainly comprised a 
circle with a radius of 3.5 sea miles and a centre bearing of 5 3°48’54"N 
and 8°25'10”E, but also included the extension resulting from a smaller 
and largely overlapping circle with a radius of 2 sea miles round a 
bearing of 53°49’9"N and 8°28’22”E (Fig. 1), making a total area of 
about 135.4 sq. km. (roughly 52.3 sq. miles).* 

During the moulting season of 1953 no bombs were dropped on the 
Knechtsand range. In the summer and autumn of 1954, however, 
evidently on account of the very rainy and cold weather, there was a 
general delay in the breeding cycle and this affected the moult of the 
Shelduck so that it continued even into October. Between 21st 
August and 17th September of that year 12,384 Shelduck were killed 
either directly or indirectly by bombing. This figure was the minimum 
estimated from censuses made by the Vogelwarte Helgoland in its 
capacity as centre for sea-bird protection. As observers found no 
injury on the majority of the dead birds, except for blood on their 
beaks, it must be assumed that there had been considerable air pressure 
which had resulted in rupture of the lungs. Shelducks dive when 
frightened and it is possible that the high pressure of detonations under 


*This was the area that was actually used. In fact, the original note of 9th 
September 1952 from the German Federal Chancellor to the British High Commis- 
sioner provided for a circle of radius 6.4 km. (approximately 3.98 miles or 3.45 
sea miles) and centre bearing 53°49'8”N, 8°26'2”E, 
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water caused great damage to them. At the same time, bombs which 
exploded in the air before reaching the ground or the surface of the 
water may have affected Shelducks over large areas. 

The Zentralstelle fiir den Seevogelschutz provided detailed reports 
on this to the British Section of the International Committee for Bird 
Preservation. Further reports were sent by the German Section and 
the Bundesanstalt fiir Naturschutz und Landschaftspflege and by the 
Deutsche Naturschutzring to the German Federal Government. An 
early result of the efforts made by the British Section was a Question 
in the House of Lords on 16th February 1955. In answer to this it 
was announced that only practice bombs, containing a small charge to 
set off a smoke marker, would be used during the next moulting 
period and that an international scientific commission, working in 
collaboration with the Royal Air Force, would investigate the situation 
on Knechtsand. After careful preparation by the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation in London, a commission of six 
was appointed and met as guests of the Royal Air Force at Oldenburg 
from 8th to 14th August. Its members were: 

Dr. Boje Benzon (Denmark) (Chairman), Chairman of the European Section and 


of the Danish Section of the International Committee for Bird Preservation 
(1.C.B.P.) 

Dr. John Berry (Great Britain), Director for Scotland of the Nature Conservancy, 
Representative of the British Section of the 1.C.B.P. and President of the 
Commission on Ecology of the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature (1.U.C.N.) 

Dr. Gerrit A. Brouwer (Netherlands), Vice-Chairman of the European Section and 
Chairman of the Netherlands Section of the L.C.B.P., President of the Nether- 
lands Society for the Protection of Birds 

Wing-Commander the Rev. J. H. K. Dagger, M.A., liaison officer for the Royal 
Air Force 

Regicrungsrat Dr. Herbert Ecke (Germany), Deputy Director and Section Head 
of the Bundesanstalt fiir Naturschutz und Landschaftspflege in Bonn, Manager 
of the German Section of the I.C.B.P. 

Dr. Friedrich Goethe (Germany), Scientific Assistant of the Vogelwarte Helgo- 
land, Institut fiir Vogelforschung and Zentralstelle fiir den Seevogelschutz 
in Wilhelmshaven 

In addition, Professor Dr. Rudolf Drost (Germany), Director of the Vogelwarte 
Helgoland and Vice-Chairman of the German Section of the I.C.B.P., took part in 
preparatory negotiations and in a supplementary acrial survey, carried out extensive 
investigations in the air, on water and on land, and after exhaustive discussions 
agreed on the necessary recommendations to be made to the British Air Ministry. 


The work of the Commission in Oldenburg was preceded and 
followed by additional investiga.ions made by individual members of 
the Commission. The practical conclusions were incorporated in an 
interim report which was submitted to the British Air Ministry in 
October 1955 with an important recommendation for the protection 
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of moulting Shelduck. Thereupon, in a letter dated 29th December 
1955 to the British Section of the I.C.B.P., the Ministry undertook to 
refrain from the use of live bombs on Knechtsand during the months 
of July, August and September (see Annual Report 1955 of the British 
Section of the I.C.B.P.; also Ecke 1956 and Goethe 1956). The 
present scientific report has been much delayed because the quantitative 
evaluation of the aerial photographs and the translation and abridge- 
ment of the text required a great deal of time. 


OBSERVATIONS AND ESTIMATES FROM AIRCRAFT 
Flying over the centre of the moulting area of the Shelduck was one of 
the most unforgettable sights ever experienced by any of those in- 
volved. Inthe air the field observer has first of all to accustom himself 
to the bird’s eye view from which he is now seeing things. The 
disturbed sense of balance at first makes an orientation in space difficult, 
all the more so in this case as there were scarcely any distinguishing 
features on the mud flats and open water. In addition, there were the 
many sudden movements of the aircraft and the observers had to 
take in objects with lightning speed when flying low over the flats. 
In reconnoitring, a speed of 160-190 kilometres per hour (roughly 
100-120 m.p.h.) was maintained. The best height for distinguishing 
details was between 60 and 100 metres (roughly 200-325 feet). Esti- 
mates by counts could easily be made at 200 metres (650 feet) and were 
still quite possible at 300 metres (nearly 1,000 feet). 

In counting Shelducks we were very fortunate because these striking 
and brightly coloured birds, mostly white and black (or blackish green), 
are conspicuous in all lights and distinguishable from great heights. 
The same is the case with Oystercatchers (Haematopus ostralegus), 
especially in flight. It is even easy, because of the absence of the 
normal black primaries, to distinguish moulting Shelduck from others 
up to heights of 300 feet. There are great difficulties, on the other 
hand, in observing such protectively coloured waders as Curlew 
(Numenius arquata), Knot (Calidris canutus) and Bar-tailed Godwit 
(Limosa lapponica) from the air, not only when they are standing on the 
sand but also in flight. This has been proved at the observatories of 
Mellum and Scharhérn by making simultaneous counts from the 
ground and from the air. However, in general, most large species— 
for example, the various larger gulls—are easily identified up to a height 
of 1,000 feet, provided it is clear. It is easiest to make observations 
from a slow, one-engined aircraft. 

A rough estimate was made on 9th August 1955 of the enormous 
belt of moulting Shelduck which at high water extended right along 
the exposed sand of Grosser Knechtsand and, discounting small 
groups and their corresponding multiplication, this came to a minimum 
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of 75,000 and a maximum of 100,000. In their subsequent discussions 
the members of the Commission were in agreement about these limits. 
With the help of some oblique photographs it was possible to make a 
more exact calculation. The birds were counted in various sections, 
the lengths of which could be estimated approximately, and an average 
was thus worked out. By knowing his time and speed, the pilot could 
calculate the total length of the belt fairly exactly—on this occasion it 
was 4,000 metres (roughly 4,375 yards or about 2} miles)—and so a 
total of 70,000 Shelduck was arrived at. This figure corresponded 
extraordinarily closely with the roughly estimated number. How well 
it agreed with the results of the evaluation of the aerial photographs 
will be seen in the next two pages. 

The use of field-glasses was impracticable owing to the vibration of 
the engines. 


EVALUATION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
In addition to photographs taken with hand cameras by Dr. Berry and 
the author on various excursions, as well as 16 mm. monochrome and 
colour film taken by Dr. Ecke, 450 vertical photographs were taken on 
the aerial surveys with a K.17 aerial camera (focal distance 15.24 cm., 
size 22.9 X 22.9 cm.) at a height of about 300 metres, each picture 
covering an actual area of 457 metres square (25,000 square yards). 
The quantitative evaluation of the aerial photographs, enlarged to 
$7 §7 cm., was undertaken by a service unit of the R.A.F. and, above 
all, by Wing-Commander Dagger. Taking all the photographs to- 
gether, there was about a 60% overlap of the areas. Naturally, a 
straight aerial course of 457 metres did not include all individuals in 
the area exposed, even apart from those which were on the edge of an 
irregular line of surf. Some of the photographs are only moderately 
good and, for example, some are over-exposed because of the reflection 
of the sun on the water, so that counting is made very difficult or 
almost impossible. For computation a transparent grid plane divided 
into half-inch squares was laid over each photograph, and in some 
typical squares the number of ducks were counted with the help of a 
magnifying glass. An average was then worked out and used in 
arriving at the estimated total. In general the estimates were probably 
rather on the low side than on the high side. For example, in section 
1 of photograph 0166 each Shelduck was counted and it was found 
that there was a total of 12,118, but the estimate obtained by the method 
described came to only 9,050. The largest number of Shelduck, 
15,300, appears on section 1 of photograph 0167 where each bird was 
counted. The estimated numbers of Shelduck on the forty-six photo- 
graphs totalled 170,237. Because of the 60% overlap, however, the 
numbers obtained in each aerial photograph were multiplied by 40 
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and divided by 100. The final result of this calculation, which was 
as exact as could possibly be obtained, was thus 68,095. 

As has already been stated, not all the Shelduck present were included 
in the photographs and so the Commission felt that there was con- 
siderable justification for its rough assessment of the number of 
Shelduck which were seen at one time on Grosser Knechtsand on 9th 
August 1955 aS 75,000-100,000. 

The biological evaluation of the aerial photographs resulted in 
some noteworthy data. Large stretches of dry sand or half-dry 
shore were favoured as resting places and were occupied to a depth of 
about 70 metres with a maximum density of 65-80 birds to 126 square 
metres. The identification of single Shelducks on the light sand was 
made much easier by the sharp shadows. When the photographs 
were taken, there was a large number of Shelduck in a long raft—which 
the measurements of the picture showed to be at least 3,449 metres 
long—immediately behind the surf in calm shallow water between it 
and the shore a few hundred metres away (plate 20). This raft had a 
minimum width of 10-25 metres and a maximum of 50-60. In compact 
sections there were 125 and 139 birds to 126 square metres and in 
sample sections with particularly high densities there were 180-210 
to 126 square metres. In the evaluation of the aerial photograpns of 
this raft of Shelduck a total of about 25,500 was estimated. 

The aerial photographs are documentary evidence of resting places 
of more or les} loose assemblages of swimming Shelduck (12-24 birds 
to the stated unit of 126 square metres) further out in deeper water, 
between 160 and 430 metres from the shore. Some concentrations 
were denser (147 birds per square unit) and one of these which was 
very spread out was most remarkable. It was probably the result of 
air currents, as the wonderful regularity of the curves formed by the 
small flocks outside the surf could only have been caused by a definite 
current pattern (plate 19b). The form of the dispositions of floating 
Shelduck is therefore probably a direct result of movement caused by 
wind drift and tide stream. When, as in these cases, there is visible 
movement of the position of the Shelduck even in calm water, how 
great and, in certain circumstances, dangerous is the effect not only of 
stronger ebb and flood tides but of stronger winds on these floating 
birds. These conditions must be borne in mind when the hazards of 
the Shelduck in the bombing practice area are considered. As on the 
first flight round Knechtsand and also on the twelfth survey (plate 
19a) the majority were on dry sand, it is assumed that those in the belt 
and all the flocks on the deep water had only subsequently fled there. 

Finally, the photographic material also included complexes, both on 
the shore and on calm water, of larger groups of Shelduck with a 
maximum density of 77 birds per square unit. 
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More precise biological deta‘!s are shown in the aerial photographs 
taken with the hand cameras, particularly on the twelfth survey. Here 
the direction of the various movements of the birds illustrates very 
clearly the conflict between the normal (probably instinctive) flight to 
water and the simultaneous urge towards high sand when the aircraft 
flew low. The generally slight reaction of the Shelduck to aircraft is, 
however, still evident. As a result of the flight into the water and the 
breaking of the light surf lines, the wave band formation already 
mentioned were produced; incidentally, these are also characteristic 
of floating Guillemots (Uria aa/ge). 

On account of the height of the northern parts of the sand-banks 
and their resulting safety, the majority of moulting Shelduck generally 
stay on the north-western and northern sides during high water if the 
wind conditions are favourable. In other wind conditions some 
parties may seek the southern and eastern sides of Knechtsand, 
especially as these areas are muddy and richer in mollusc foods. 
The high parts of the sand, which remain dry at normal high water, 
contain hardly any animal food. When the birds concentrate there, 
one can see a subsequent dispersal to the lower flats as these are un- 
covered by the ebb tide. 

There is no evidence of any decline in food intake during the moult, 
nor is this to be expected because, according to Prof. K. Lorenz (in 
litt.), Shelducks kept in captivity under natural conditions show no 
decrease in food requirements during the moult. Droppings found on 
the mud-flats or obtained from the captured Shelducks were analysed 
by Dr. W. Schafer (Director of the Forschungsanstalt “Senckenberg” 
fiir Meeresgeologie und Biologie in Wilhelmshaven). The analysis 
yielded remains of young Cockles (Cardium edule), Macoma baltica (very 
numerous), Mussels (Alytilus edulis), Nucula catena ot cucleus (very 
numerous), Litorina litorea (once) and Hydrobia ulvae (once). These 
molluscs were mostly digested into fine particles, being ground up 
and to a great extent decalcified; shell margins, hinges and columella 
were well discernible in the grits. There was no trace of any other 
animal food such as Crustacea, which is of importance in view of the 
contention that Shelducks cause harm to shrimps and prawns. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These aerial surveys of the sand flats of the Heligoland Bight show that 
the greatest concentrations of moulting Shelduck are on Grosser 
Knechtsand, although the vicinity of Trischen is also a most important 
moulting area. This had already been noticed by an officer of the 
R.A.F. on 23rd July 1955 and also recorded in the observations made 
during the eighth survey; in addition, ringing recoveries had indicated 
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that it was of importance (Hoogerheide and Kraak 1942, Goethe 1957). 
Data from the literature regarding Trischen as a moulting area are 
given in the separate paper which is to follow next month, 

Judging from the literature, we feel completely justified in stating 
that Knechtsand is the most important moulting area for Shelduck in 
Europe. In 1955 Knechtsand was already occupied by a maximum 
number of moulting birds (100,000 or more) on 25th July and a large 
number (at least 75,000) was still recorded there between 9th and 12th 
August. By 25th September the total had decreased considerably (to 
4,400), although Shelduck in full moult were still found (plates 18c 
and 18d). The moult had practically finished by the first week in 
October. It has not yet been proved by investigation, but one can 
assume that the grand total of Shelduck which come to Knechtsand 
in the autumn (from all over north-west Europe including the British 
Isles) is considerably higher than any of the figures mentioned because, 
again according to Prof. Lorenz (in /itt.), the moult of this species takes 
only six weeks, even taking into consideration all the phases of lessened 
ability of flight, and the period during which moulting birds are 
present extends over three months. 
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Notes 


Beetles in the plumage of birds.—On 25th May 1959 I picked up a 
freshly dead Swift (Apus apus) on the sloping concrete bank of Hilfield 
Park Reservoir, Hertfordshire. On examining the bird I discovered a 
single beetle of the species Ha/tica oleracea right in among the feathers 
of the upper breast; it was just over 2.5 mm. in length. This beetle 
is a plant feeder and, as it is capable of flight, I assume that it had 
collided with the Swift and become entangled in its plumage. It is most 
unlikely that it got on the bird after the latter’s death for I have not 
otherwise found this beetle in the reservoir area, and no suitable food 
plants exist near that particular place. Dr. David Lack informed me 
that he had never heard of beetles being found among the feathers of 
the Swift or any other bird. 

A second instance came to light, however, on 19th June 1960 when 
Mr. T. W. Gladwin trapped an adult male House Sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) at Digswell, Hertfordshire. Among the feathers of the 
upper breast was found a Staphylinid beetle just 2 mm. in length. 
This was identified for me by Mr. W. O. Steel as Amischa analis, a 
species normally found in moss. The Staphylinid beetles have con- 
siderable powers of flight and often occur in swarms. It may be that 
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the sparrow flew into a swarm of these beetles or, perhaps more likely, 
may have been collecting some moss for use as nest lining and thus 
picked up the insect. 

I have been unable to trace any published references to this subject, 
which suggests that it may be of rare occurrence. However, it is 
unlikely that any other than very small beetles would be involved and 
these, being active insects, would no doubt drop off very quickly 
when a bird was being handled, thus tending to escape detection. 

Bryan L. SAGE 


Attack and counter-attack between Great Black-backed Gull and 
Heron.—In January 1956 I saw a Heron (Airdea cinerea) flying across 
the reservoir at Abberton, Essex, with a large fish in its bill. A Great 
Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) then appeared in pursuit and the 
Heron dropped the fish into the water. The gull promptly retrieved 
it and flew off, while the Heron went on to the bank about forty 
yards away. After the gull had gone a hundred yards or more, the 
Heron uttered several long-drawn and grating squawks (which gave 
the impression of extreme rage) and flew off after the gull which, to 
my surprise, it easily overhauled. A confused aerial skirmish then 
took place and the fish fell once more into the water, whereupon the 
Heron dropped to the surface and snatched it up again, while the gull 
flew off. The Heron made its way quickly to the bank and took 
cover under some willows. Although seven or eight Great Black- 
backed Gulls hovered over it during the five minutes or more that it 
took to swallow the fish, it now remained calm and unconcerned. I 
was particularly impressed by the Heron’s apparent fury and its 
subsequent pertinacity in recovering its prey. 

R. V. A. MARSHALL 


[The lapse of time before the Heron reacted to the gull’s original 
attack also seems interesting to us.—Eps.] 


Golden Plover alighting on the sea.—On 28th August 1960, whilst 
I was travelling by steamer to Denmark and about 4o miles off Esbjerg, 
I noticed a Golden Plover (Charadrius apricarius) flying behind the 
boat. It settled on the sea and remained afloat until lost to view. 
The sea was calm and the weather misty. The bird may have been 
too exhausted to fly any further or perhaps resting on the sea is more 
regular than is recorded. R. M. CurBER 


Coloration of soft parts of Grey Phalaropes.—T/he Handbook describes 
the soft parts of the Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius) as “Bill (ad. 
Q) chrome-yellow, tip black, (ad. 3) base yellow, rest black, (juv.) 
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grey-brown shaded to black tip; legs and feet horn-coloured; webs 
yellow” and those of the Red-necked Phalarope (P+. /obatus) as “Bill 
blackish; legs and feet (ad. summer) dark blue-grey, (juv.) blue-flesh, 
webs yellowish”. The Fie/d Guide describes the Grey Phalarope as 
having a dark-tipped bill and yellowish legs and the Red-necked 
Phalarope as having an all-black bill and blackish legs. The following 
descriptions of the soft parts of two Grey Phalaropes recorded last 
autumn may therefore be of interest. 

The first was seen down to ten feet in good light in a puddle on 
Southbourne cliffs, Hampshire, by J.H.T. on 9th October 1960. The 
bill was completely black with no trace of yellow or lighter shading of 
any kind. The legs were dark blue-grey with a trace of flesh colour 
on the feet. Otherwise the shape of the bill was typical of a Grey 
Phalarope and the back was a very pale blue-grey with no sign of 
streaking, contrasting strongly with the dark primaries both at rest 
and in flight. A second bird, injured and collected by E.C. at Key- 
haven, Hampshire, on roth October 1960—-it died in the night—also 
had an all-black bill and its legs were partly blue-flesh and partly 
yellowish-horn. Moreover, the bill was exactly the same length as 
that in the sketch of a juvenile Red-necked on p. 222 of The Handbook, 
i.e. 24 mm. longer than in the sketch of a juvenile Grey on p. 217. 
Both birds, incidentally, had a very noticeable white wing-bar. 

Epwin CoueEn and J. H. TAVERNER 


{During the big influx of Grey Phalaropes in the autumn of 1960 
several observers commented on birds with black bills and we believe 
this to be a normal feature of at least some of the population of this 
species. We are, however, very glad to publish this note because it 
draws attention to the slightly misleading statements in the textbooks. 
So far as we know, only one reference to Grey Phalaropes with black 
bills in winter plumage has been published in this country and that 
was by B. L. Sage in 1954 (Ba//. B.O.C., 74: 12). He concluded that at 
least a small percentage of adult male Grey Phalaropes have com- 
pletely black bills in winter. It is certainly not safe to identify a 
phalarope as a Red-necked because it has a completely dark bill in 
winter.—Eps.] 


Little Gull preening in flight.—On 2oth October 1960, at Lodmoor, 
Weymouth, Dorset, I saw an immature Little Gull (Larus minutus) 
arrive at one of the pools there. After several minutes of bathing and 
preening its upper-parts and wings on the water, it rose to a height of 
about twelve feet and preened its breast and flanks while in the air. 
It remained more or less over the same spot with gently beating 
wings, head to wind, but it had difficulty in maintaining altitude so 
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rose and fell several times in an attractive moth-like way. The 
preening was carried out most thoroughly for a minute or more 
before the bird drifted back with the wind, circled round and began 
preening again at about the original position. Sysit M. Burin 


(Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet informs us that he has seen both Bonaparte’s 
Gulls (L. philadelphia) and Black Terns (Chiidonias niger) preening in 
flight in a similar way and it may be that this behaviour is not unusual 
in the Laridae.—Eps.] 


Black-headed Gulls taking acorns.—At Ebley, Gloucestershire, 
on 30th September 1960, I noticed seven Black-headed Gulls (Larus 
ridibundus) circling very low over the tops of a group of oak trees 
about forty yards from the road. One bird was seen to snatch an 
acorn, which was clearly visible in its bill until it swallowed it as it 
rose higher with another gull in pursuit. The position of the trees 
on a slope made it impossible to be sure how many were successful 
in obtaining the acorns and whether any perched momentarily, but 
when near the road all the birds made their attempts while remaining 
more or less stationary in the air, heads into the wind with beating 
wings and dangling legs, dipping their heads as they pecked at the 
clusters. None was seen to perch during the three or four minutes 
that they were watched. 

There is a previous record of this species taking acorns (Brit. Birds, 
48: 331), but in that case the birds perched to take the fruit. Black- 
headed Gulls have also been reported feeding on hawthorn berries in 
a very similar manner to that of the birds at Ebley (Brit. Birds, 50: 75 
and 347). Sypit M. BuTLin 


Woodpigeon displaying to Magpies.—On 9th October 1960, at 
Crediton, Devon, I saw a Woodpigeon (Columba palumbus) displaying 
to two Magpies (Pica pica). It was walking rather quickly, making 
pecking movements with its head and half-flapping its wings. Twice 
it approached to within about two feet of one of the Magpies, its 
wing-flapping becoming more intense as it did so, and then walked 
away as if trying to induce the Magpie to follow. The Magpies took 
very little notice of this performance. After about two minutes they 
flew away and, a few seconds later, the Woodpigeon flew up to a 
tall, thick elm hedge at the edge of the field and about ten yards away 
from where the action had taken place. In all probability it had a 
nest there, but as the hedge was on private ground where intrusion 
would have been resented I was unable to check on this. 

S. G. MADGE 
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{[Mr. Derek Goodwin has commented as follows: “I should very 
much have liked to have seen this. The description recalls the kind 
of behaviour that often takes place ‘between rounds’ when Wood- 
pigeons are fighting, i.e. approach and retreat, ‘nodding’, and intention- 
movements of hitting with the wings. The fact that the wing-move- 
ments increased as this Woodpigeon got closer to the Magpies also 
suggests this interpretation. I have seen fierce attacks on a tame 
Magpie by a female Turtle Dove (Streptopelia turtur) and a male 
Barbary Dove (S. risoria) that had young in nests near-by. It is a 
great pity that it was not possible to find out whether this Woodpigeon 
had young.” —Eps.] 


Concrete nest-boxes damaged by Great Spotted Woodpeckers.—In 
a previous note two years ago (Brit. Birds, 52: 270-271) 1 recorded 
some further examples of losses of nestling Blue and Great Tits 
(Parus caeruleus and major) through attacks on nest-boxes by Great 
Spotted Woodpeckers (Dendrocopos major). It has been suggested 
that it is the presence of (sound of) nestlings within the boxes which 
triggers-off these attacks; but it is now abundantly clear that the 
entrance holes are also enlarged by woodpeckers during the winter 
months, possibly for roosting. Having had to replace fifteen to 
twenty box-fronts which were ruined by woodpeckers, 1 went to the 
considerable trouble of importing an experimental supply of concrete 
nest-boxes from Germany. These have recently been described by 
Dr. H. Bruns (Bird Study, 7: 193-208) as having “an almost unlimited 
durability” and as being “secure against damage by woodpeckers”, 
I erected some of these at Woldingham in Surrey and some at Possing- 
worth Park in Sussex. Soon afterwards I saw Great Spotted Wood- 
peckers hard at work on them and decided, with considerable satis- 
faction, that the birds would either become neurotic with frustration, 
ot would wear their bills down to stubs. But I have now discovered 
to my astonishment that during the winter months several of the 
concrete boxes have been damaged in both localities and that one has 
had the entrance hole enlarged by 75°%. The German boxes are cast 
in an extremely hard and densely-bonded mixture of concrete and 
sawdust, about half an inch thick. The force required even to mark 
the surface seems beyond the capabilities of any bird, but my wood- 
peckers appear to have accepted the challenge with relish. 

Guy MouNTFORT 


Unduly prolonged fledging period of House Martin.—On the 
assumption that the figures of 19-22 days given in The Handbook as 
the fledging period of the House Martin (De/ichon urbica) have not since 
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been amended, it may be of some interest to record that in the autumn 
of 1960 a brood of young House Martins spent a much longer time in 
a nest on the house where I reside at Stoford, near Salisbury, Wiltshire. 
The eggs in this nest hatched not later than 25th August, on which date 
the shells were on the ground below. Young were still in the nest on 
25th September, but were not there on the 26th. Counting the first 
and last days, the fledging period thus amounted to 32 davs. 

W. M. CoNGREVE 


[It seems possible that this unusually prolonged fledging period may 
have been connected with the generally wet weather and resulting poor 
feeding conditions for insectivorous birds at that time. We should be 
glad to know of any other records of this kind.—Ens.]} 


Carrion Crow taking fish from river.—On the evening of 25th June 
1960 I watched a Carrion Crow (Corvus corone) twice take a fish from 
the River Ouse near Turvey, Bedfordshire. The bird first alighted in 
a willow near the bank and then flew along the river about five feet 
above the surface. It hovered for a few seconds and then dropped 
quickly before rising with a fish in its bill. It did not appear to enter 
the water and it did not use its feet at all. The fish, which was about 
five inches long, was taken to some willows to be eaten and the bird 
then returned to catch a second in the same way. Both hung limply 
in its bill and it seems probable that they were dead before being taken. 

D. P. Ferro 


[There have been various previous references to Carrion Crows 
taking fish. Most of these have been similar to the above in that the 
fish (usually, but not always, apparently dead) were snatched up from 
the surface of the water while the birds were in flight (Brit. Birds, 40: 
158 and 245; 41: 95 and 278; 47: 405; and 48: 91). There is also 
at least one case of a Carrion Crow alighting in shallow water to catch 
small trout (Brit. Birds, 44: 323).—Enps.] 


Further sex counts of wintering Blackbirds.—In a previous study 
of the Blackbird (Turdus merula) we recorded a preponderance of males 
wintering in Britain in localities as far apart as Shetland and Hampshire 
(see Ibis, 94: 636-653). Various methods were used in collecting the 
figures—sight-records, complete census counts, trapping and _ bat- 
fowling—and they showed a satisfactorily close agreement, giving 
(excluding one acknowledged unreliable result, p. 650) a range of from 
55°% to 69% males. 

Since then we have collected a further series of sight-record counts 
and these are given below. Again these all show a preponderance of 
males in winter. Males with yellow bills are given as “Ad. 3”, 
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first-winter males with dark bills as “Juv. $”, and when the bill was 
not seen as “? age 3”. No attempt was made to age the females in 
the field and this group includes all ages. 


L. S. V. and U. M. VENABLES 


Place and observer Month and year Proportions Percentage 
of sexes of males 


South Uist and Ad. 3 
Stornoway, Outer January Juv. 3 63.6 

Hebrides (L. S. V. 1954 

and U. M. Venables) 


Hoy and Kirkwall, January-February 
Orkney (L. S. V. and 1956 
U. M. Venables) 


Co. Mayo, Ireland (Major December- January 
R. F. Ruttledge) 19$3-§4 


Co. Kerry, Ireland January 
(D. W. Snow) 1954 


Isle of Man January 
(L. S. V. and U. M. 1956 


Venables) 


Anglesey December 
(L. S. V. and U. M. 1960 
Venables) 


Flintshire November-December 
(L. S. V. and U. M. 195§ 
Venables) 





London squares and December-February 
parks (S. Cramp) 1948-49 
1949-50 





Rook somersaulting on wire.—On 1st November 1960, near 
Colchester, Essex, I saw a Rook (Corrus frugilegus) hanging upside 
down by its feet from high tension wires about eighty feet up. It 
appeared to be dead. Two or three other Rooks were perched on the 
same wire. I turned away and, on looking back a minute or two later, 
I was astonished to see that the “‘dead” bird had vanished. ‘Then, as 
I watched, a Rook slowly and deliberately leant forward and turned a 
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somersault round the wire, holding on to it all the time with its feet 
and flapping its wings about twice to pull itself upright again. It 
repeated this somersault slowly several times, pausing for a few 
seconds between each circle. Finally it went forward again and hung 
vertically downwards with its wings closed. It stayed in this position 
for two or three seconds, then dropped from the wire and flew back 
to it, after which it flew away. 

The whole action was very amusing to watch and I had the impres- 
sion that the bird was “playing”. The wire was separated from 
adjacent ones by at least three feet, probably more, and the Rook 
could not possibly have made electrical contact. It was not stunned 
of injured in any way, but appeared perfectly well and in the intervals 
between somersaulting sat composedly. It flew quite normally. 

R. V. A. MARSHALI 


Wheatear feeding on blackberries.—On 18th September 1959, at 
Porlock Marsh, Somerset, D. Carr, K. Carr, P. Carr and I were watch 
ing a Wheatear (Oenanthe oenanthe) when it flew from the ground and 
settled on a large bramble (Rabus). It then proceeded to feed on the 
blackberries, leaning forwards and downwards in order to pull at 
them and at times beating its wings to maintain its position. It 
appeared to be selecting fully ripened berries which were, in fact, in 
particularly fine condition. There is no mention in The Handbook 
of fruit forming any part of the diet of this species. C. M. VEYsEY 


[Dr. N. Tinbergen comments, “In 1932, in the Angmagssalik district 
of eastern Greenland, I often observed Greenland Wheatears (Oe. oe. 
leucorrhoa) feeding on crowberries (Empetrum nigrum) which they 
swallowed whole.” Reference was recently made to both Black 
Wheatears (Oc. /eucura) and Black-eared Wheatears (O¢. hispanica) 
feeding their young on berries in Spain (Brit. Birds, 53: 555).—Eps.] 


Robin catching tadpoles.—On 14th May 1960, at Bohernabreena 
Reservoir, Co. Dublin, I noticed a Robin (Erithacus rubecula) standing on 
a stone at the edge of a small pool about three to five inches deep. 
While I watched, the Robin darted forward and took a tadpole from 
the water. The tadpole could be seen quite clearly, held by the head, 
as it struggled in the bird’s bill. The Robin flew off with the tadpole 
into an adjacent hedge where young birds could be heard calling. 
After about ten minutes the Robin returned to the stone and took a 
second tadpole, this time by the tail. It flew to perch about three 
yards away from me and I could clearly see it pecking at the tadpole. 
After a few moments it again went to the hedge. Unfortunately | 
then had to move away. 
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A second Robin stayed in the vicinity all the time, joining the first 
on the stone, but it did not take any tadpoles, nor did it seem to have 
any interest in them. Garry DorRAN 


{In his The Life of the Robin (p. 124) David Lack refers to two com- 
parable observations. In 1927 (Brit. Birds, 21: 260) R. Hudson saw a 
Robin taking minute roach from a garden pond, submerging its head 
to do so; and G. C. S. Ingram and H. M. Salmon (1934, Birds in Britain 
Today, p. 36) described a case of Robins catching minnows for their 
young from a brook which had nearly dried up. It is interesting that 
the second bird mentioned by Miss Doran did not apparently learn 
the trick.—Ebs.] 


Garden Warbler in Lancashire in December.—Late on the afternoon 
of 30th November 1960 I noted a warbler near the shore at St. Annes, 
Lancashire, but the light was too poor for identification. Next day 
the bird was observed by P. Carah, N. Harwood and myself, and found 
to be a Garden Warbler (Sy/via borin). Subsequently, it was seen many 
times by the same and other observers, including R. H. Wilson and 
H. Shorrock, until last noted on 12th December. The locality was a 
small area of dunes colonised by sea buckthorn (Hippophaé rhamnoides), 
a few yards from the highest tide line and partially exposed to onshore 
winds. The fruits of the sea buckthorn, which are semi-liquid berries 
with hard interiors, were the only food the bird was seen to take, 
though this was not necessarily the entire diet since Blue Tits (Parus 
caeruleus) seem to search for insects among sea buckthorn and, in any 
case, the bird may well have obtained other food in some adjacent 
gardens which it visited on at least one occasion. It was never very 
active, seeming to feed only casually on the berries, and would some- 
times allow observation from less than five yards. 

It is of note that in the previous winter four Blackcaps (S. a¢ricapilla) 
stayed at exactly the same place. These birds also fed on the berries of 
the sea buckthorn, but did so much more heartily and left only when 
the supply was exhausted. K. W. CLEMENTS 


Garden Warbler in Lincolnshire in January.—On 1st January 1961, 
at Sleaford sewage farm, Lincolnshire, I flushed four Meadow Pipits 
(Anthus pratensis) from a small sludge bed and then saw that they 
were joined by a warbler as they flew off. The five birds completed a 
wide circle and came back to feed, the pipits on the mud and the 
warbler amongst dead fibrous weed stalks and long grass. I was able 
to approach to within six feet of the bird and was surprised to find a 
Garden Warbler (Sy/via borin). It continued to feed on insects for half 
an hour until I left the area. W. M. Peer 
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[Full descriptions of both these birds have been supplied. The two 
records are quite exceptional and we know of no previous December 
or January occurrences of this species in Britain. A note on the four 
Blackcaps mentioned by Mr. Clements follows below. Such a party 
seems unusual, though a considerable number of Blackcaps and 
Chiffchaffs (Phylloscopus collybita) were recorded in both winters, the 
former as far north as Sutherland, and some individuals of both these 
species now stay right through every year. Both Garden Warblers 
and Blackcaps commonly eat such berries as those of elder (Sambucus) 
in autumn.—Eps.] 


Observations on a party of Blackcaps wintering in Lancashire. 
From 6th December 1959 until 19th January 1960 a small party of 
Blackcaps (Sy/via atricapilla) was seen at St. Annes, Lancashire, by 
various observers including N. Harwood, K. W. Clements and myself. 
On 16th December I saw three males and a female. One of the males died 
on the 2oth, but the other three birds remained for a further month. 
Except for brief excursions to private gardens, the Blackcaps occupied 
an unusual habitat of sea buckthorn (Hippophaé rhamnoides) in a hollow 
among fixed sand-dunes overgrown with marram grass. I sent the 
dead male to Bolton Museum where A. Hazelwood identified it as an 
adult. An examination of the stomach contents supported numerous 
field observations that the birds fed principally on the rancid-tasting 
fruit of the sea buckthorn. On many occasions the birds showed 
marked social tendencies, forming close couples or a compact group 
which kept contact without any sound being uttered. The three 
birds that were left survived severe gales and hard frosts, and departed 
only after Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris), Song Thrushes (T. philomelos) and 
Greenfinches (Ch/oris chloris) had stripped the thickets of berries. 

P. CARAH 


Spotted Flycatchers feeding young on honeysuckle berries.—On 
6th August 1960, at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, I watched a pair of 
Spotted Flycatchers (Mascicapa striata) feeding their three young in 
the nest—it was their second brood—with the berries of a honey- 
suckle (Lonicera caprifolium) growing near-by. The adult birds were 
picking off the berries in flight without settling. The young left the 
nest that evening, but were still in the area next morning, when I again 
saw the parents feeding them on the berries. The honeysuckle was a 
fair-sized plant and moderately well sprinkled with fruit. It is 
hard to assess numbers, but I think the birds may have had about a 
hundred, or roughly three-quarters of the crop. I do not think they 
touched them at any other time apart from that evening and morning. 
The only reference in The Handbook to Spotted Flycatchers feeding in 
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this way states that the species “is said to take berries, such as those of 
rowan, in autumn”. KATHLEEN M. HOLLICcK 


Yellow-headed Wagtail on Fair Isle.—On 17th October 1960, on 
Fair Isle, Peter Davis had a brief view of a bird that flew directly across 
his path and away out of sight. It was clearly a wagtail with a pale 
grey back and he formed the opinion that it was a Pied/White Wagtail 
(Motacilla alba). ‘The following day G. Barnes found the bird near 
the same part of the island and had brief glimpses as it flew away. He 
also thought that it was M. a/ba until he heard its call which he described 
as similar to that of a Yellow Wagtail (M. flava) but distinct in that it 
was rather more drawn out. The bird was very wild and could not 
be found again that day. On the 22nd, however, I came across it 
feeding in a wet ditch less than a hundred yards away from where it had 
been seen on the two previous occasions. I was able to watch it for 
about ten minutes, at ranges down to twenty feet, and obtained the 
following detailed description: 


Upper-parts: forehead pale grey; crown grey; nape dark grey; superciliary 
complete and pure white, broader behind the eye; ear-coverts pale grey; rest 
of upper-parts uniform pale dove grey, darker on rump. Prominent double 
wing-bar pure white; tail black in centre with white outer feathers, as in other 
wagtails. Under-parts: chin white, breast slightly buffish with a few spots on 
each side, suggesting the last traces of a pectoral band; flanks washed pale 
greyish; belly and under tail-coverts pure white. 


In flight and on the ground from behind the general impression was 
of a White Wagtail, the uniform pale grey back immediately suggesting 
this species. In flight the double white wing-bar was conspicuous, 
but the feature attracting most attention was the very distinctive call. 
My first impression of this was that it suggested the call of a Yellow 
Wagtail, but, like G. Barnes five days earlier, I noted it as being dis- 
tinctly different, rather shriller and more drawn out. On the ground 
the most noticeable features were the clean-looking effect caused by 
the pure greys and whites in the plumage, the prominent white eye- 
stripe and at some angles the greyish wash on the flanks. There was 
a complete absence of olive or yellow in the plumage and the only 
trace of a brown colour was the faint buffish wash on the breast. 

In view of the call note I thought at first that the bird was an 
immature of one of the races of M. fava, though a number of points 
seemed most unusual. In particular, the uniform pale grey on the 
crown, ear-coverts and upper-parts, the prominent eye stripe, the pure 
white under tail-coverts and conspicuous wing-bars, and the complete 
absence of yellow aroused my suspicions that this must be another 
species. By comparison, an immature flava seen at close range twelve 
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days earlier had looked a dull and scruffy bird, lacking in any distinc- 
tive features. Later, the paper by Kenneth Williamson and I. J. 
Ferguson-Lees on “‘Plumage and structural characters in the Yellow- 
headed Wagtail” (Brit. Birds, 48: 358-362) appeared to rule out any 
possibility of its being a first-winter individual of any of the forms of 
M. flava, including thunbergi and simillima, and 1 concluded that it was 
indeed a Yellow-headed Wagtail (M. citreo/a). B. S. MILnt 


[This constitutes the third record of this Siberian species in Britain, 
the two previous ones having been ringed at Fair Isle on zoth Septem- 
ber and 1st October 1954 (Brit. Birds, 48: 26-29).—Ebs.] 


Reviews 


Atlas of European Birds. By K. H. Voous. Nelson, London, 
1960. 284 pages; 419 maps and 355 photographs. 7os. 

One of the post-war developments in ornithology has been the 
attention given to bird distribution. There has been a growing 
realisation of the value of maps, not only for a truer appreciation of the 
geographical ranges of birds, but also for a better understanding of 
relationships between species, of certain of their requirements and 
adaptations, of their spreads and, indeed, something of their histories. 
Now in this atlas (an English edition of A//as van de Europese Vogels, 
published in Holland earlier in 1960) we have for the first time a book 
devoted primarily to maps, a splendid production and the finest 
presentation of distribution maps that has yet been achieved. There 
are separate maps for each of the 419 species found breeding regularly 
in Europe, and these include birds with such restricted distribution 
west of the Urals as Sociable Plover, Pallas’ Sea Eagle, Oriental Cuckoo, 
Black Lark and Rubythroat. 

An important feature, involving much research, is that breeding 
range throughout the world is shown for all the species covered. 
This is generally indicated by colouring red the land areas concerned, 
so that distribution in the main is very apparent, but in the cases of 
small islands or isolated colonies the red dots on the maps are some- 
times smaller than a pin-head; nevertheless, one can learn, for example, 
that Oystercatchers nest on the Juan Fernandez Islands off the coast 
of Chile. Drawn to a scale little smaller than that used in A Field 
Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe, each map covers either the whole 
of the northern hemisphere at a size of 8? inches by 3} inches or (if the 
bird’s range penetrates the southern hemisphere) the whole world. 
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It is very instructive to see distribution portrayed thus in its global 
context. It shows, for example, how small are the total breeding 
areas of several of the typical Mediterranean warblers and how re- 
markably disrupted are the distributions of such species as the Twite, 
Azure-winged Magpie and Corsican Nuthatch. 

In the preparation of the English edition 138 maps were amended 
and the information is right up to date, showing the Collared Dove 
breeding in eastern England and Scotland and giving a text reference 
iv the 1960 nesting of the Osprey in Scotland. However, when poring 
over the maps, one notices some details which are incorrect. For 
example, the Arctic Skua is shown as nesting in Argyll, while the Great 
Skua is not marked anywhere on the Scottish mainland; the Hen 
Harrier is shown in substantial areas of England and also in parts 
of Wales, while Montagu’s Harrier is illustrated as everywhere in 
England and Wales except the extreme north-west. The breeding 
areas in southern Spain of the Pintail and the Gadwall are omitted. 
Perhaps the red area in south Norway on the Barnacle Goose map is 
unintentional. In Greece many species are denied the ranges given 
them by A. Lambert in The Ibis in 1957 (99: 43-68), and the Spur- 
winged Plover is excluded from the book altogether. Back in this 
country, the Ring Ousel is shown as breeding in Norfolk and Kent, 
the Gull-billed Tern in Essex and the Short-eared Ow! in Ireland, but 
no Redwing anywhere in Scotland, nor Bee-eat.. nor Black-winged 
Stilt in England. 

These and other examples suggest some inconsistency, but unfor- 
tunately the author does not say by what principles he has been guided 
in preparing the maps, nor whether sporadic breeding is intended to 
be included. It seems clear that British ornithologists were not 
closely consulted. However, the detail is often better than that in the 
Field Guide, and too much attention need not be paid to such small 
defects as there are; the finer points of distribution—which itself 
varies from year to year, especially near the limits of the range—are 
often so much a matter of local or individual knowledge that probably 
no two people working independently would produce identical maps. 

The maps refer to breeding areas only, and give no indication of 
range in winter or on passage. These aspects are touched on in the 
accompanying text which generally devotes some 300-400 words to 
each species. Requirements of habitat, food and nest site are given; 
the problems of closely related forms are discussed; details of past 
spread are often mentioned and origins considered; and in some cases 
the author looks into the future, as when he savs that the Mediter- 
ranean Black-headed Gull is probably in the course of becoming 
completely extinct. The view-point is unusual and stimulating, 
and distribution is the focal point throughout. 
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Not the least attractive part of this work are the photographs. 
There are 355 of these, illustrating the majority of the species dealt 
with. Many of them are from Continental sources and include 
species of which photographs are seldom seen in this country; they 
form an outstanding collection of some of the best work of Europe’s 
best photographers. 

Dr. Voous is to be congratulated on having produced one of the 
more important ornithological books of recent years. 


P. A. D. HoritoM 


Bird Photography as a Hobby. By Eric Hosking and Cyril 
Newberry. Stanley Paul, London, 1961. 95 pages; 33 photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. 

The principles of the practice and techniques of bird photography are 
now generally understood, but with the constant advances made by the 
photographic industry, and the multiplicity of cameras and materials 
available today, the beginner is understandably bewildered and in need 
of guidance. For this task none can be better qualified than the two 
experienced authors of the present book—which, in fact, brings up to 
date their earlier The Art of Bird Photography, published in 1944. 

At that time, high speed electronic flash was, at least in this country, 
in its infancy; colour materials were almost unobtainable; and the 
35 mm. camera had not made any very great impact on bird photo- 
graphy. Today electronic flash has passed the stage where it was used 
chiefly for the spectacular result and it is now incorporated as a valuable 
ally into straightforward bird photography (in this evolution nobody 
has played a bigger part than Mr. Hosking). The increased speed of 
modern colour-film has simplified many of the problems associated 
with its use when it first became readily available—the need for long 
exposures and often, as a consequence, very little depth of focus. 
Finally, the miniature camera has come into its own, not only because 
of improved equipment, but also because there has been a movement 
away from the studio portrait at the nest to photographs of birds 
going about their daily lives, in flight, etc. In one respect, however, 
time and all the modern advances have brought no change. Where the 
detailed portrait of a bird is required, there is still no equipment to 
beat the heavy, old-fashioned field-camera, such as was in use at the 
beginning of the century. As the authors rightly point out, a large 
original image on the negative is essential for this purpose. Through- 
out they again and again stress the golden rule for all successful bird 
photography, whether the apparatus be large or small—rigidity of 
camera. How often has a big outlay on cameras and equipment been 
negatived by regarding the tripod as of minor importance? Tripods 
cannot be too sturdy for this work and it is to be hoped that all 
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beginners, and older hands, will read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the authors’ constant emphasis of this point. 

The photographs are utilitarian in that they illustrate points made 
in the text. They do this admirably, but the plate showing a Golden 
Eagle at its eyrie has been over-enlarged at the expense of definition. 

The title refers to bird photography asa hobby. Some today regard 
it with misgiving, owing to the disturbance which it causes at the nest. 
With very rare birds and inexperienced photographers there may be 
some justification for this attitude, but the fact remains that it is a 
most enthralling and healthy pastime—field sport, I would prefer to 
call it. It has all the excitement of the chase, yet takes no life; it 
calls for many excellent qualities; and its results give pleasure to 
others and encourage widespread interest in conservation and bird 
welfare. It is to be hoped that this book will lead many of the younger 
generation to take up its practice. Certainly they will have to look 
far for better advice. G. K. YEATES 


Letters 


Arnold Boyd Memorial 


Sirs,—You will have seen the recent announcement in the national 
press of the Nature Conservancy’s acquisition of Rostherne Mere in 
Cheshire. It was largely due to the devotion of the late A. W. Boyd 
that the late Lord Egerton of Tatton was persuaded to bequeath 
Rostherne Mere for permanent preservation as a nature reserve and 
refuge for wildfowl. 

Under the auspices of the Manchester Ornithological Society, and 
with the full approval of the Nature Conservancy, it is proposed to 
raise funds to build an observation hut overlooking the mere as a 
Memorial to Arnold Boyd, who did so much for ornithology, not 
only at local level but also on a national and international scale. 
His work in watching over and recording the natural history of the 
mere for so many years must now be carried on by other naturalists 
who will wish to recognise their deep indebtedness to him. 

The target is £750, which it is thought will be adequate for the 
erection of a suitable hut. In addition, it is hoped that sufficient will 
be raised to equip the hut with some furniture and reference books, 
but this will depend upon the success of the appeal. Donations should 
be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Manchester Ornithological 
Society, c/o Messrs. Henry Erin & Co., 11 Albert Square, Manchester 2. 

StuaRT SMITH (President), J. H. RATHBONE (Chairman) 
and T. Hepiey Bei. (Honorary Secretary) 
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[We welcome the opportunity of supporting this appeal and hope 
that it will receive a generous response from the subscribers to this 
journal, for which Arnold Boyd did so much.—Ebs.] 


Records of Radde’s Bush Warbler and work in the Camargue 
Sirs,—The interesting paper by Irene Neufeldt (Brit. Birds, 53: 117-122) 
On Radde’s Bush Warbler (Phylloscopus schwarzi) notes only two 
European records and omits the one trapped at the Station Biologique 
de la Tour du Valat in the Camargue, France, in October 1957 (Oiseau, 
28: 83-84). 

The Camargue has long been known as an ornithological centre and 
a general outline of the vertebrate ecology of the region was, of 
course, given in this journal by Dr. L. Hoffman in 1958 (Brit. Birds, 
$1: 321-349). Nevertheless, the work carried out at la Tour du 
Valat, and even the existence of the research station there, is often 
ovetlooked. Perhaps, therefore, you will allow me to say that the 
Camargue’s annual ornithological report, published by J. Penot in 
La Terre et la Vie (the journal of the Société Nationale d’ Acclimatation), 
is but a brief résumé of the year’s observations. A large amount of 
detailed information is kept in the station’s files and Dr. Hoffmann, the 
director, is keen that it be utilised in, for example, distribution studies 
and statistical research into measurements and weights. Dr. Hoffmann 
and his staff cannot be expected to deliver long general reports, but 
special enquiries have been, and will continue to be, welcomed and 
answered. A case where the station’s records would have helped fill 
a gap in the information on France was the irruption of tits in 1957 
(see Brit. Birds, 53: 102). 

Reference has recently been made by G. Mountfort (Brit. Birds, 53: 
193-199) to the opportunity, and need, for ornithological work in 
France, and it is hoped that visitors to the Camargue will be good 
enough to send their observations, especially of migrants and the 
rarer nesting species, to the station so that the scope of ornithological 
activity in the region can be widened. Its full address is Station 
Biologique de la Tour du Valat, Le Sambuc, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
France. P. Hope Jones 


Black-headed Gulls eating hawthorn berries and acorns 
Sirs,—Two notes on Black-headed Gulls (Larus ridibundus) eating 
hawthorn berries have already appeared in British Birds (50: 75 and 
347). Both related to north-west England. It is therefore particularly 
interesting to point out that the late C. D. Robinson observed Black- 
headed Gulls taking hawthorn berries in exactly the same way near 
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Keighley, west Yorkshire, on 22nd August and 17th October 1954 
(Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union Orn. Report 1954 and MS. notes in the 
Keighley Museum). In the event of the birds’ behaviour becoming 
widespread and habitual, it will be important to trace its regional 
origin; hence I think it advisable to bring this record to wider notice. 
For the same reason I think it worthwhile to indicate a note on Black- 
headed Gulls eating acorns (F. Jefferson, Y.N.U. Orn. Report 1952). 
This observation, made in east Yorkshire in October 1952, antedates 

by two years the Hampshire record in British Birds (48: 331). 
K. G. SPENCER 


[Another note on Black-headed Gulls taking acorns, this time in 
Gloucestershire, appears on page 118.—Eps.] 


Requests for information 


Grey Wagtail movements.—A previous request (Brit. Birds, 53: 140) for informa- 
tion on coastal and inland movements of Grey Wagtails (Mo/acilla cinerea) is now 
repeated. The intended analysis of the migrations of this species is specially 
concerned with the years 1956-60, but all observations are of interest and will be 
duly acknowledged in the event of publication. Data should be sent to J. T. R. 
Sharrock, Ecology Research Laboratory, Botany Department, University of 
Southampton. 


Field investigations of the B.T.O. 

The status and food of the Peregrine.—The recent controversy over Peregrines 
(Falco peregrinus) and racing pigeons, in the press and on television, has shown the 
need for up-to-date and reliable information on the numbers and distribution of the 
Peregrine and on its feeding habits. At the request of the Nature Conservancy, 
the British Trust for Ornithology is therefore carrying out an impartial census of 
breeding Peregrines in Britain and Ireland in 1961. It is also intended to collect 
data on nesting success and food, and on the numbers of non-breeding birds, but 
the census is the primary aim. To make this as complete as possible it is essential 
that all the various interests co-operate and the Trust hopes that falconers, game- 
keepers, ornithologists (including both oologists and bird protectionists) and 
the racing pigeon organisations will all contribute. The Trust wishes to make it 
clear that it is an impartial body and that the enquiry is on a fact-finding basis. The 
details of the information, particularly of nest sites, will be treated in strict confidence 
and will be available only to the organisers, who are Dr. D. A. Ratcliffe and I. J. 
Ferguson-Lees, and to those officials of the Trust who are connected with the 
enquiry. No actual site will be disclosed to any other person or body and the indivi- 
dual records will not be used against the interests of those supplying them, whether 
these be falconry, oology, bird protection or pigeon racing. Anyone who can 
help at all (even by checking just one eyrie) is asked to write for fuller details to 
Dr. D. A. Ratcliffe, c/o B.T.O., 2 King Edward Street, Oxford. 


Breeding season census of common birds.—This enquiry is being launched, also 
at the request of the Nature Conservancy, to investigate the status of about a 
dozen common species in a variety of typical habitats. The information is required 
primarily as a basis for studying the effects of toxic chemicals on bird populations 
and it is intended that the census should be continued for several years. The arcas 
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to be covered should be as homogeneous as possible and preferably parts of larger 


areas of the same types. Examples of the minimum sizes which will give useful 
results are: about 200 acres of mixed farm! Id f 
land or upland pasture; about 100 acres of parklat r of farmland with small 


fields; about 50 acres of open woodland; about 20 acres of woodland with 


and with la elds or of open down 


secondary cover. The census is to be based on singing l ic aim being 
a complete count and NOT a transect. An absolute minimum of four counts 
between 1st April and 15th June is required and six visits should be made if 
at all possible. Anyone willing to assist (with the hope of being able to carry on 
for not less than three years) is invited to write to the Secretary, B.T.O., 2 King 
Edward Street, Oxford. 


Sample census of Mute Swans.—In conjunction with the B.T.O., the Wildfow! 
rust is conducting a census of Mute Swans (Cygnus o/or) in 1961 in a limited number 
of counties. These have been chosen for their large populations of this species 
or because the cover was good in the previous census in 1955 and 1956. The 
extent of any change since then should thus become apparent. The census will 
be carried out in April and May and will be concerned with (a) occupied nests 
and broods, (b) non-breeding pairs holding territories, and (c) non-breeding herds. 
The counties involved are (in England) Buckingham, Cheshire, Devon, Essex, 
Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, Greater London, Norfolk, Northumberland, Oxford, 


Shropshire, Somerset and Wiltshire, and (in Scotland) the Lothians, Kinross, Fife 
1 


and Stirling. Evidence is also wanted for or against Mute Swans causing damage 
Anyone prepared to assist is asked to contact Dr. S. K. Eltringham, The Wildfowl] 
Trust, Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, nd occasional records should also be sent to 


this address. 


Status of the Stonechat.—The Stonechat (Saxico/a torquata) is generally considered 
to be declining in Britain. An enquiry is therefore being launched to ascertain the 
present breeding distribution and, if possible, to discover the reasons for the decline 
It is hoped that all who visit suitable localities will send reports to J. D. Magee, 
8 Bushey Mill Lane, Watford, Hertfordshire. Negative records are as important 


as positive ones, particularly from areas where the species formerly bred 


Numbers of Little Gulls.—The increase in the Little Gull (Larus minutus) in 
Britain is being studied by B. Neath, 1 Newearth Road, Walkden, Manchester. He 
would welcome all records, particularly regular counts in favoured areas, giving the 
proportions of adults to immatures wherever possible. Records from previous 
years would also be valuable, as would notes on behaviour and migrations 


Notice 


XIII International Ornithological Congress 


The XIII International Ornithological Congress will be held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, U.S.A., from 17th to 21st June 1962—the first time such a 
congress has been held outside Europe. The President is Professor Ernst Mayr 
Anyone wishing to receive further announcements and a membership application 
form should send name and address by 1st February 1962 to the Secretary-General, 
Professor C. G. Sibley, now Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 








ecent reports and news” has had to be held over, but it is hoped to 
“Recent report in has had to be held , but it is hoped t 
include a detailed summary of the winter’s records in the April issue. 
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THE DEFINITION 
OF PRECISION 


BARR & STROUD BINOCULARS 


There are over twenty different types of Barr & Stroud 
binoculars. To help you make the right choice may we 


T-]alo Me ele melt anc obrer-le)-Melele) 4(-| om @ialeleltialeme- Msi ialelel || Lama 


BARR & STROUD LTD - Ref. |.D-1 Pali Mall East - London - S.W.1 





Cock Stonechat on a spray of 
gorse arranged as a perch 


ERIC HOSKING AND 
CYRIL NEWBERRY 


Bird Photography .: 2 Hobby 


Iwo leading bird photographers provide here an introduction to a 

most absorbing hobby. It covers the whole field from elementary 

studies of familiar garden birds to the exciting challenge of rare and 

difficult species in remote places. 

Illustrated by more than fifty splendid photographs 12s 6d 
STANLEY PAUL Reprinted: W. D. CAMPBELL’S 


Bird Watching as a Hobby 


books on hobbies | ius. 12s 6d 











The new WRAY 


8x40 
BINOCULAR 


£40 value CASH 


for only 2715-0 


or £5.11.0 down 

and balance over 12 months 
Superb lightweight wideangle viewing All optics fully coated for perfect 
binoculars, having great light gather- vision. As illustrated, complete with 
ing properties solid hide case 


anesaterien We stock all the well-known makes. Lists free 


8%@ COGSWELL & HARRISON LTD. 
| ASTER GUNMAKER NCE 1770 


DEPT. B, 168 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
(opposite Bond Street) 


ARTA LENT PCL RIOTS TRIN ELE ETT ETL LEE I 8 II AI A Wa ALS A WEBB IS 0a 











vit 


PEA A MeN 





of GLASGOW xr» 


can now o fer atte 


%y, 
TheNEW 


BINOCULARS ey 


Straight from the original x. , 


East German factory 


THE PICK OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BINOCULARS 
ON 14 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


ZEISS8x30 - €39.6.0 
ZEISS 10x50 - €63.8.10 
ZEISS 15x50 - €75.8.10 

and from the 

West Germon Zeiss Factory 
ZEISS 15x60 - €116.6.8 
BARR & STROUD 12x50 - 60 
WRAY 9x40 - - €18.18.0 
WRAY 11 «x60 - - : &% 
ROSS 9x 35 - - 69.9.9 
Prices include leather case, straps and 
lanyard 

Still also available, che outstanding 
’ EX-U.S.A. NAVY BAUSCH & 
SEND LOMB 7x50 (coated) BINO- 


FOR NEW CULAR. Current value, £70 


Offered at €26, with leather case 


ILLUSTRATED CATA ROleq 6) 4 Among smaller glasses, the 6 x 30 


ARMY BINOCULAR, a €7.15.0 


C H A R L E S . R A N 4 LT D. with web case, — wonderful 
67-75 Saltmarket Glasgow tn SUPAA 60 TOLEDCOPS at0.10°8 
Phone. BELL 2106/7 Est. 1907 


Britain's greatest stocks of New, Used and Ex-Govt 


- 2 


Binoculars, Telescopes and Navigational Equipment 








‘An admirable guide” —Country Life 


The 
of Rarer British Birds 


By P. A. D. HOLLOM 
A companion volume to The Popular Handbook of British Birds 
39 plates in colour 


37/6 net 


PUBLISHED BY WITHERBY 











The West Wales Field Society 


Membership is open to all who are interested in the study and conservation 
of wild life in Wales. By joining the Society (Fellow: £1 Is.; Member: 
10s. 6d.), you will receive the quarterly Nature in Wales free. Your member- 
ship card entitles you to join in the field excursions, lectures and meetings in 
the several parts of Wales in which the Society operates. It enables you to 
visit the Society’s several island sanctuaries and nature reserves including 
St. Margaret’s, Cardigan Island, Grassholm (owned by the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds and wardened by the W.W.F.S.) and Skomer. In 
order to stay at Skokholm Bird Observatory visitors must be members of the 
W.W.F.S. The activities of the Society include the co-operative study by 
marking (with rings, etc.) of animals, including birds and seals, and the record- 
ing of their distribution and habits in Wales. 


PUBLICATIONS (post free): Island of Skomer, ed. John Buxton and R. M. 

Lockley, 18s. (few copies left): The Birds of Carmarthenshire by G. C. S$ 

Ingram and H. Morrey Salmon, 5s. (in stiff covers Is. extra) (4s. to members); 

A List of Pembrokeshire Plants by F. L. Rees, 3s.; The Flora of St. David's 

Peninsula by C. L. Walton, 3s.; Skokholm Bird Observatory Reports for the 
years up to 1960, 3s. each; Nature in Wales, back numbers, 3s. 


THE WEST WALES FIELD SOCIETY 
4 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest, Pembs. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE BRITISH TRUST FOR ORNITHOLOGY 


BIRD MIGRATION A TWICE YEARLY JOURNAL 


Edited by Kenneth Williamson, Migration Research Officer 
Spring and autumn migration reports from all the observatories and 
a full analysis of the main events. Original papers on migration problems 
Contents of No. 5 (February 1961) include: 


* Aspects of autumn migration, 1960" 

“The concept of ‘cyclonic approach’ ” 

“The case for inland bird observatories” 
**Migrants at ocean weather ships, autumn 1960" 


Illustrated. Price 3/6 (post paid). Annual subscription 7/- 
Back numbers from No. 2 (Spring 1959) are still available 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BIRD IN THE HAND 


By R. K. Cornwallis and A. E. Smith Illustrated by E. A. R. Ennion 


A guide to the safe and efficient handling of birds for ringing and 
examination. There are sections on WEIGHING and MEASURING, 
use of WING-FORMULAE in identification, removal of ECTOPARA- 
SITES, MOULT studies, and RECORD-KEEPING 


An important feature is the 30-page interleaved GUIDE TO SEXING 
4ND AGEING of over 50 species, mainly the commoner Passerines 


Price 4/- (postage 6d. extra) 


IDENTIFICATION FOR RINGERS 


By Kenneth Williamson, F.R.S.E. 


No. 1 The Genera Locustella, Lusciniola, Acrocephalus and Hippoluis. 


Specially planned for the ringer faced with the need to distinguish 
between the closely similar species of these critical warbler groups— 
MOUSTACHED or SEDGE, REED or MARSH? Special attention 
has been given to the sections on MEASUREMENTS, WING FORM- 
ULAE and MOULT as a means to identification 


Illustrated with 4 pp. photographic plates. Price 3/6 (post paid) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Pocket Field List of British Birds, 6d. (postage 2d.) 
How to Choose and Use Field Glasses (1959), by J. R. Hebditch, 1/8 (post paid) 
Nestboxes, by Edwin Cohen, 3/- (post paid). New edition ready March 1961 
Trapping Methods for Bird Ringers. New edition in preparation for late 1961 
Ringing with Mist Nets, by Seth Low, 1/8 (post paid) 
Treatment of Sick and Wounded Birds, by F. B. Lake, 6d. (post paid) 


Obtainable only from 
THE BRITISH TRUST FOR ORNITHOLOGY 
2 KING EDWARD STREET OXFORD 











EBOOKS 
ON 
BIRDS 


Catalogue on request 


WHELDON & WESLEY LTD 
Lytton Lodge 
Codicote, Hitchin, Herts 











Spend your holidays ina 


bird watchers’ paradise 


Place Manor 


Nestling in the lush sub-tropical 
vegetation of St. Anthony-in- 
Roseland, on the edge of lovely 
Percuil Creek, with its own five 
safe sandy bathing beaches. This 
peaceful spot the outside world 
has never known; is a haven of 
rest for countless numbers of our 
birds. 


Open all the year round. Ideal for 
a winter holiday: there is no 
real winter in Roseland. 


Free parking. Reasonable prices. 
Write forillustrated brochureto QO. 
Harte, Place Manor, St. Anthony- 
in-Roseland, Portscatho, Truro. 
Phone: Portscatho 256. Enclose 
medium-sized stamped addressed 
envelope. 


On the glorious Cornish coast 








SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 





12/- for 3 lines (minimum); 4/- for each extra 
line or part thereof. For the use of a Box 


Number there is an extra charge of 1,-. 


BIRDS ON POSTAGE STAMPS. 
All modern issues. Approvals from Dixon, 
63 War Lane, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


BINOCULAR AND TELESCOPE 
REPAIRS. A specialist repair service 
covering all types, all makes. Optical 
components specially made or supplied 
from stock. Estimates free. Write Donvin- 
Dumar Ltd., Neal Works, 73 Avenue Road, 
Acton, W.3 (ACOrn 6861/5). 


“CRAIGELLACHIE” GUEST HOUSE, 
Aviemore. An ornithologists’ mecca in 
the Spey Valley. Crested Tit. Eagle, 
Greenshank, etc. Own grounds of 123 
acres. The services of a resident guide can 
be had at reasonable cost if required. 
Brochure. 


ASSISTANT TO THE EDWARD 
GREY INSTITUTE, Oxford, wanted 
from next August for research on migra- 
tion by radar. Qualifications strong 
interest in migration, good general 
intelligence. University degree not needed. 
Salary £600-£800 per annum according to 
qualifications. 


TORY ISLAND BIRD OBSER- 
VATORY. Observers wanted for March- 
May and August-November; sea-watching 
and lighthouse enthusiasts particularly 
welcome. Details from Garth Pettitt, 76 
Charlotte Street, London, W.1 (MUSeum 
0636). 1960 Report now available, price 2 -. 


STRANGFORDLOUGH. Dunmore 
Hotel, Killyleagh, Co. Down. Over one 
hundred accessible islands on lough, with 
fine bird colonies including Sandwich and 
Roseate Terns. Special terms for orni- 
thologists. Write for brochure. 





TEMPORARY WARDEN, CALI 
OF MAN. Applications invited for this 
post for six months from April 1961. Small 
remuneration offered. Particulars from 
Manx Museum, Douglas, Isle of Man 





YOUNG MAN, 15, requires full-time 
situation at bird observatory or reserve. 
Distance no object. Write K. R. Robinson, 
12 Church Street, Rochester, Kent. 








Some reviews of 


The Birds of the 
Palearctic Fauna 


Passeriformes 


By CHARLES VAURIE 


“This extremely important and well produced book 
will at once become an rage e standard for 
all workers on European and Asiatic Birds.”— 
David Lack in The Ibis 


“A thorough, truly magnificent and totally indis- 
pensable work.”—Die V ogelwarte 


“A major contribution to the basic literature of 
ornithology.” —The Wilson Bulletin 


“Will certainly be the emg, reference book on 
r 


Palearctic passerines 


many years to come.” 
—The Ring 


“An up-to-date authoritative work of reference.” 
—Sir A. Landsborough Thomson in Nature 


“By far the most useful single contribution is the 
distribution outline ef ven for species and 


In thing whey seg is vastly superior to any- 
gone before.”—Kenneth Williamson 
in ities Birds 


Published by Witherby £5-5-0 net 
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listen... the Burds! 


Thanks to the joint enterprise of the Netherlands Bird Protection Society 
and the R.S.P.B., you can now listen in your own home to magnificent 
recordings of many of your favourite birds: Blackbird, Song Thrush, 
Robin, Cuckoo and Nightingale amongst them. You can learn to 
distinguish the songs of the Blackcap and Garden Warbler and so on. 
Above all, you can give yourself and your friends endless entertainment. 


RECORD ONE 
Side One 
Blackbird 
Song Thrush 
Mistle Thrush 
Golden Oriole 


Side Two 
Robin 


Cuckoo 
Nuthatch 


Woodpigeon 
Jay 


RECORD TWO 
Side One 
Garden Warbler 
Blackcap 
Wren 
Wood Warbler 
Chiffchaff 


Side Two 
Firecrest 
Goldcrest 
Coal Tit 
Marsh Tit 
Great Tit 


RECORD THREE 
Side One 
Nightingale 
Willow Warbler 
Whitethroat 
Icterine Warbler 


Side Two 


Great Reed Warbler 


Reed Warbler 
Marsh Warbler 


Grasshopper Warbler 


All three records play at the “long- 
playing” speed of 33} r.p.m. and can 
therefore be reproduced on any suitable 
modern radiogram or record-reproducer. 


The low playing speed virtually eliminates 
the needle “hiss” which is such a disturb- 
ing and unpleasant factor in recordings 
made at the old-fashioned speed of 78 
f.p.m. 


All the records are “‘banded” so that it is 
easy to select any particular bird at will. 


Each record is packed in a cellophane dust 
jacket which in turn is enclosed in an 
attractive cover with descriptions of the 
various songs and calls, 


Single records 10/6d. each, including 
purchase-tax, packing and postage; set of 
three records 30/- post free. They can 
be obtained in this country only from the 
R.S.P.B. 


Unless you are ordering all three records, 
please state clearly which ones are required. 


Don’t miss this great opportunity ! 


Send your order and remittance now to 


THE SECRETARY 


Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 


2§ ECCLESTON SQUARE LONDON SWI 





Printed in England by Diemer & Reynolds Ltd., Eastcotts Road, Bedford 
Published by H. F. & G. Witherby Ltd., 5 Warwick Court, W.C.1 























